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INTRODUCTION 


The following analysis of the Far Eastern situation, as de- 
veloped by Mr. Peffer, presents a stark picture to those of us 
who are deeply concerned with our individual responsibility to 
do justly toward the beleaguered Chinese nation and to deal 
generously with the war-ridden people of Japan. When the 
emotions are aroused—as ours must inevitably be as we see 
the peoples of both nations facing catastrophe — it is much 
easier to act than to think. It is not human to ask a man to 
stand in contemplation while his neighbor’s house burns down, 
especially when he sees the flames shooting out toward his own 
household wherein are his children. 


And yet, the last war seems to have left us in such position 
that we do not dare to try to solve another conflict by force 
lest the conflict destroy the very things we fight to save. As we 
read the following pages, our various reactions will prompt a 
variety of suggestions for participation. Probably we shall not 
agree on ways of participating, neither as a nation nor as a 
church group. But upon two or three underlying principles we 
may agree. 


First, we will not hate. Even though relentless, ruthless ag- 
grandizement on the part of a war-mad Japan seems to have 
forfeited all right for fair play, we will not hate that nation. 
We may deplore the policy of that nation’s government but 
hold in high resolve our respect and appreciation for that na- 
tion's people. In other years we have been their friends, and 
they have been ours. In other years we have done them deep 
injustice for which we have not made due restitution. We will - 
not hate. 


Second, we will keep our spirits sensitive to the pain of both 
nations. The physical pain of China, which is more pain than 


our nation in its darkest hours has ever had to bear. The pain 
of fear, of betrayal, of despair. But also we will not be dulled 
to the “loss of face’ which has been Japan’s through our Ex- 
clusion Act, to the accumulated resentment which is hers in 
having twice to forego what seemed to her the just gains of 
well-fought wars. 


Third, we will find a way toward cooperation in behalf of 
both peoples. We will find a way. A measure of need lies buried 
beneath Japan’s unjust claims. “Haves’’ and “have nots” are 
more than phrases when applied to the economic necessities of 
nations. War will not answer the inequalities expressed in the 
following table, but the table may help to explain the war. 
And other wars. 


Figures to be Remembered 


There are twenty-five raw materials essential to the life of any 
aspiring nation—cotton, oil, rubber, tin, manganese, petroleum, 
iron, etc. Here is the fashion in which they are distributed: 


Adequate Some No 
supply sup ply sup ply 
Great Britain 18 2 5 
United States 16 4 5 
Japan 3 5 IY 
Germany 4 Si 19 
Italy 4 0 aT 


Whatever figures, whatever historical data, whatever insight 
into present conditions may help to keep our judgments clean 
and our sympathies acute are amply worth our honest con- 
sideration. MHB 
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America and the Far East 
© by NATHANIEL PEFFER 


The war between China and Japan must be seen not as a 
single controversy coming to conflict as an international inci- 
dent, but as historical climax. It is that to which the whole 
world has been building for almost a hundred years. It falls 
logically in the evolution of nineteenth century world forces 
to twentieth century world forces. It is the inevitable outcome 
in the Eastern hemisphere of the competitive grab for colonies 
the world over from the middle of the nineteenth century until 
the World War—which was itself the culmination of that 
competition. 


Colonial Rivalry 


In the rivalry for colonies as played out in the Far East, 
China was the principal prize. At different times in the two 
generations before the World War Great Britain, Russia, Ger- 
many and France forged out in encroachment on China, Japan 
entering somewhat later and the United States standing by 
throughout as a kind of silent partner, negative but indirectly 
sharing in the benefits. First to one and then to another and 
at times to all at once, China lost territory, political rights, con- 
trol of its administrative functions and economic resources 
until, for all practical purposes, it has ceased to be independent. 
It owed its escape from complete colonial subjugation only to 
the fact that no one of the rival Powers was strong enough to 
appropriate the whole country to itself. To have done so would 
have been to precipitate a war with its rivals, and for that none 


quering China, and all of them together could not agree on a 


Y 
4 felt prepared. No one Power could succeed in exclusively con- 


partition. Each wanted the biggest slice, and none dared force 


the issue. Thus China escaped both domination by one empire 


and partition among several. Throughout this period, that is, — 
until the World War, the struggle in the Far East was among 
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the strong for the right to take, or at least monopolistically 
exploit, China. China itself was a passive factor, unable to 
defend itself, still in a handicraft civilization, protected by an 
army that fought with mediaeval weapons, completely help- 
less. It owed its survival to the fact that the great empires 
coveted China less than they distrusted each other. 


Effects of World War 


In the Far East as elsewhere the World War was a dividing 
line. It ended one historical period and began another. In the 
first place, the Western Powers, having been exhausted by the 
war, were unable to resume aggression; their ambitions in the 
Far East had to be suspended, if not forfeited. In the second 
place, Japan was at the same time coming into the full status 
of a world Power. Territorially it achieved a considerable ag- 
grandizement in the peace treaty; economically it had attained 
a great access of strength in the war years, since the absorption 
of the Allied Powers in the provision of their own needs gave 
an impetus to Japanese industrialization. In other words, as the 
curve of European military and economic strength declined, 
Japan’s ascended. Japan was left almost with-a free field, if 
the struggle for domination over China was to continue. In the 
third place, there were historic changes within China itself, and 
of all the derivative effects of the World War in the Far East, 
this last was the most important, for from it there was to fol- 
low in time that which is now devastating half a continent. 

The principal change in China, the decisive one, was the ad- 
vent of nationalism. This was not unique to China. It was one 
of the by-products of the war the world over. The war released 
ideas as well as destruction, and for the great empires the ideas 


were destined to be as destructive as their new weapons. Driven 


by the dynamic of the Wilsonian program and propaganda, 


the principles of democracy, the rights of the weak and self- 
determination, the ideas were disseminated as in the normal 
course they could not have been in less than a generation. 


Democracy and nationalism were the legacy of the nineteenth 
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century social philosophy, but their spread would have been 
at the normal historical rate of progress had not the war inter- 
vened. But the war accelerated their progress, and everywhere 
in the East where the irruption of strong Western nations had 
deprived native peoples of their independence there was a 
sudden access of national consciousness and a resolve to recover 
independence. 


Nowhere was this more true than in China. China had par- 
ticipated in the war on the side of the Allies, and in reward 
for participation the Treaty of Versailles gave the territory in 
Shantung Province which had been forcibly leased to Germany 
not back to China but to Japan. This acted on Chinese senti- 
ment as an explosive, and immediately thereafter various move- 
ments for recovery of national rights set in. The Washington 
Conference took place in 1921 and 1922, but China was given. 
only trifling satisfaction. And the nationalistic movements 
within the country coalesced and gathered momentum. Within 
a few years they had acquired striking power, and from 1924 
to 1927, under the auspices of the Kuomintang (Nationalist 


Party) and the leadership of Sun Yat-sen, overt attacks were 


made on the positions of the foreign Powers in China. The 
attacks were made in such force that the Western Powers (all 
except Japan, that is) made concessions. They had to. For 
now China was no longer supine. Nor was it entirely helpless. 
With national consciousness there had come a realization that 
economic and social regeneration was a means to the end of 
sovereign national existence. Concretely this meant industrial- 
ization, without which effective weapons of defense were un- 
attainable, and a nationally unified administration of govern- 
ment an impracticability. So there was the beginning of in- 


dustrial development and therewith the pemnnine of a modern — 


army equipped with modern weapons. 


China, then, was no longer helpless, and the Western Powers 
made marked concessions. They withdrew from certain terri- 
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‘ 
torial holdings on Chinese soil and gave up certain special 
privileges they had held. For with the advent of national con- 
sciousness in China it had come about that any nation that 
wanted to maintain the rights and privileges it had held in 
China before 1914 had to be willing to go to war against the 
Chinese. Nothing less than war would avail to maintain them. 
The Western Powers were not willing to go to war to preserve 
their imperialistic possessions in China. They had not yet re- 
covered their strength after the World War and public opinion 
would not have supported colonial war. Here as elsewhere 
war weariness was a key to much that happened in international 
relations in the decade after 1918. 


Japan and China 
But in Japan there was no war weariness, since Japan had 
only formally participated in the war and public opinion in 
Japan did not count, as it does not yet count. Furthermore, 
Japan was nearby and could more nearly defend its Chinese 
interests. Japan’s interests lay in South Manchuria, which it had 
wrested from Russia in the war of 1904-05, and South Man- 
churia constituted at the same time the greatest single deroga- __ 
tion on Chinese sovereignty. = 
Perhaps injudiciously, considering the rudimentary state of 
their military preparedness, the Chinese moved directly and 
indirectly to do by the Japanese in South Manchuria as they 
had done by the Western Powers in China proper. Friction 
increased. Within Japan the military, who had been at least 
somewhat suppressed for a few years, became assertive again 4 
F as defenders of Japan’s “life-line’—as they like to describe — 
South Manchuria without any particular warrant in social and | 
economic fact—and the signs were ominous. In 1928 the Kuo- 
mintang succeeded in taking Peking and with it control of the 
legally recognized government in China. South Manchuria de- 
© clared its adherence to the unified Nationalist government. The — 
_ die was cast. In 1931 Japan moved to close the issue of South — 
Manchuria by the famous incident of September 18. With a 


.o 
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few swift strokes it occupied all of South Manchuria and then 
all of North Manchuria. Then it set up the fictive device of an 
independent state of Manchoukuo, a state which is for all ptac- 
tical purposes a Japanese colony administered by the Japanese 
army. 


The Japanese did not stop there. Success begot desire for 
more success. The Japanese army found itself caught in the 
toils of what is known as security. Each step in aggrandizement 
compels a further step in aggrandizement to ensute the pro- 
tection of the newly acquired territory. The Japanese militarists 
need little stimulus. They followed with the conquest of a large 
part of Inner Mongolia and then made an incursion in force 
through the Great Wall into China proper. The army of occu- 
pation did not remain, but there was set up in parts of Hopei 
and Chahar provinces a sort of quasi-autonomous regime, 
legally neither Chinese nor Japanese but under a kind of 
Japanese supervision. And from that time the Japanese moved 
relentlessly, though not always overtly, to close formal and final 

- control over North China. Their intent was nothing less than 
> the internal severance of China. 


The Chinese, stunned at first by the ferocity of the Japanese 
onslaught and the apparent futility of resistance, then turned. 
_ Faced with the imminent extinction of China as an independent 
_ nation, they set about in a mood of desperation to prepare for 
resistance. After 1935 no government in China would have 
dared to make any further concessions to Japan. Its members 
_ would have been driven out by a popular uprising. With the — 
limited means at its disposal the country began to lay up arma- 
ment. From that point it could be said with certainty that either 
_ Japan had to abandon its ambition to sever the North China 
_ provinces from the rest of the country or there would be war. 
_ And in the atmosphere of tension that prevailed the chance of 
avoiding a war under the best of circumstances was slight. — 
- Startled in their turn by what they had stirred up, the Japanese _ 
were moved to greater caution, but they were in no mood of 
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renunciation. There were among them those more far-sighted 
who advised a measure of conciliation, but the military, who 
make decisions in Japan, could not be swerved. On the night of 
July 7 there came the incident that so many had foreseen. 
Chinese and Japanese troops clashed on the Marco Polo Bridge 
outside Peiping. The circumstances are confused and the im- 
mediate guilt is difficult to apportion; but when the Japanese 
sent troops to that region, presumably for maneuvers, they 
made a clash inevitable, even if they did not desite one. And 
there are certain evidences in the events preceding July 7 that 
at least indicate that the Japanese army desired a clash. At any 
rate, the Japanese immediately ordered reinforcements sent 
from Japan, and the war was on. 


The Present War 


Why the Japanese army elected war at that time is still not 
easy to explain. For one thing and probably the most important, 
the Japanese army, which is notoriously indwelling, underesti- 
mated both the intensity of Chinese feeling and the Chinese 
capacity for resistance. Even after the war had been in progress 
for weeks, the Japanese army persisted in the belief that fight- 
ing could be localized in the north. It could not believe that 
China could or would unite for defense and that the whole 
country would have to be conquered before North China could 
be taken and held. In the second place, the Japanese army had 
become alarmed at the intensity of Chinese military prepara- 
tions. To have waited much longer might have been precari- 
ous. In the third place, world political conditions were favor- 
able. England and France were immobilized in Europe by the 
German and Italian threat; America was in an isolationist — 
mood; Soviet Russia was apparently torn by internal dissen- 
sions, its army weakened by the execution of some of its highest _ 3 
officers. It was the Japanese army’s opportunity. In the fourth é 
place, the Japanese army felt the need of rehabilitation of its — 
prestige at home. A reaction had begun to set in against mili- _ 
tary domination and the burden that military adventures were _ 
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laying on the mass of the people. A military cabinet had just 
been turned out and the military overwhelmingly defeated in 
an election. The army needed an external success, more glory 
to dazzle the masses into momentary forgetfulness of higher 
taxes, higher cost of living and harder conditions of livelihood. 
For all these reasons combined, whatever their proportions 
might have been, the Japanese militarists plunged ahead. 


But by whatever incident or temporary combination of mo- 
tives the war was released just then, fundamentally its origin 
lies in the attempt to secure dominion over China, the same 
problem which had kept the Far East in some degree of turmoil 
for decades. Before 1914 such an attempt might have been 
carried out with only minor hostilities. But given Chinese 
nationalism and the beginnings of industrialism and prepared- 
ness in China, the same attempt entailed a major war, no matter 
by what Power made. This was the fundamental issue; all 
else is subordinate. China had to be conquered wholly or: 
allowed to be wholly independent. 


Endurance Test 


As this is being written, the war has been in progress for 
seven months and there is no prospect of an early conclusion. 
Even to the Japanese militarists it is now clear that they have 
embarked on a harsh test of the nation’s resources and endur- 
ance rather than an adventure. The Japanese win battles but — 
cannot get victory. They conquer Chinese armies but not the 
Chinese will to resist. They can occupy territory but cannot _ 
ensure the possession of what they occupy without occupying 

_ more territory. Thus they are compelled to penetrate even 
_ deeper into the country, to employ even more troops, use up 
increasing quantities of supplies and munitions. And all to no 
purpose so long as the Chinese do not surrender and lay down 
their arms, for a territory held in military occupation yields 
nothing to the conqueror. Only when there is full acquiescence , 
in the conqueror’s rule can the conqueror proceed to extract 
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benefits from conquest. And of this there is no early prospect 
in China. The Japanese can set up dummy regimes as they 
penetrate, regimes that rest altogether on Japanese bayonets. 
But the Chinese government that retreats before them does 
not acknowledge defeat, accepts no peace settlement and pre- 
pares to fight at some other point. Chinese soldiers may be de- 
feated, but China is not defeated. 


It can be confidently predicted that the war will be a long 

one, a war protracted and sometimes desultory, with intervals 

of inaction punctuated by short, sharp engagements—but a 

long one. It will be a war in which Japanese resources, ad- 
vanced technical equipment, scientific instruments of destruc- 

tion and power of organization will be pitted against Chinese 
man-power and will to resist. It will be a war of attrition — 
human attrition against social and economic attrition. The re- 

sult will be determined by which can hold out longer—China’s 
resolve under suffering that will test it to the limit of human 
endurance or Japan’s economic system under a strain that will 

all but shatter its foundation. The decisive factor will be China’s 
capacity to organize guerrilla warfare, to form and deploy 

small mobile units that will attack Japanese lines of communi- 

: cations as they extend across thousands of miles, attack, retreat 
and attack at another point, harrying the Japanese continuously, 
compelling them to extend their lines, add to their forces and 
exhaust their munitions and supplies. If China can successfully 

carry on this kind of warfare long enough, if it can compel the 
Japanese to maintain 300,000 or more troops in China for — 

two or three years, then it is not only conceivable but likely — 
that Japan will be exhausted and forced to accept a settlement 
: that will leave China free. ar 


Cost to Japan Re 


at the fullness of its strength it might have been able to purs 
it to a successful conclusion. But almost the contrary was tt 
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Japan was already suffering from economic and social strains 
resulting from the conquest, pacification and administration of 
Manchuria. For five years it had been pouring out the nation’s 
wealth in establishing a government in what is euphemistically 
called Manchoukuo, in maintaining an expeditionary force 
there and in developing resources in the hope of making the 
conquered territory pay. And in those five years it had increased 
its national debt by five billion yen or almost one hundred 
per cent; it had run an annual deficit of one-third its budget; 
it had exhausted the capacity of the country to absorb bonds 
to meet the deficit; it had had to resort to higher taxation and 
still was unable to decrease the amount that had to be raised 
by bonds that already could not be sold within the country. 
Economically it was already approaching crisis when the war 
began. And immediately thereafter it appropriated the sum of 
two and a half billion yen to meet war costs—a sum three times 
as much as that which it had already been unable to finance 
in the first haif of the year. It has met the situation by the de- 
vices resorted to by dictatorial or semi-dictatorial regimes every- 
where. The government bank takes the bonds and issues notes 
thereon. And by government fiat the value of the notes is fixed. 


However, the devices of dictatorships in economics do not 
run beyond national borders. The value of the currency can 
be fixed at home. It cannot be fixed abroad. If Japan were 
self-sustaining, it could continue to meet the situation by do- 
mestic inflation. But it is not self-sustaining, least of all in 
those materials that are essential to warfare. It must procure 
them abroad. And to purchase them abroad it must pay in gold 
or exports of commodities. The gold supply had already been 
drawn down dangerously before the war began in order to 
pay for imports required for the new armament program on 
which the army and navy had launched. A year of war would 


leave the gold supply so depleted that the nation’s currency — es 
would be virtually without backing. An additional six months 
would leave the country almost entirely without gold, and | 
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munitions and the materials for munitions would have to be 
paid for with exports. 


But the same process that exhausts the gold supply and 
endangers currency also militates against exports. Japan must 
import a large proportion of the raw materials that go into the 
manufacture of goods it exports. And because of the pressure 
on currency it is already restricting imports to the uttermost. 
Not only is it unable to expand exports but it will not be able 
to maintain them at the pre-1937 volume. Already the loss of 

. the China market has had serious effects. In other markets 
Japan will be penalized by the higher prices of its products 
resulting from higher taxes and other war costs. In order to 
get foreign exchange required to pay for military supplies 
bought abroad Japan must increase its foreign trade, but to 
the contrary its foreign trade will at the best remain stationary 
and more likely fall off. At these two points in the Japanese 
economic system lies Japan’s weakness—lack of sufficient sur- 
plus wealth at home to defray war costs and at the same time 
sustain the government’s credit; dependence on foreign trade 
for raw materials without which it cannot maintain an army 
and navy in action for a long period. If Japan had only China 
to face it might come through. But by antagonizing the whole 
world, more particularly Soviet Russia, it is in a position that 
requires it to maintain the same strength that it had before the 
war with China began. It must replenish all the armaments 
and munitions it uses against China and perhaps increase them, 
for as the war proceeds the war dangers in the Far East in- 
crease. One strain the fabric of the Japanese system might 
support, but both together it cannot. : 


Japan staked everything on a short war and a quick victory. 
In that aim it has already failed. Time now works against 
Japan. Even ultimate victory—that is, collapse of Chinese resis- 
tance before Japan is exhausted—would leave Japan so seti- 
ously weakened that it could not exploit victory. It would not 
have the capital wealth to invest in China in order to develop 
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Chinese resources and therefore recoup its losses. And it would 
not be able to withstand the pressure of other nations or to 
refuse to accede to their demands. In fact, if the other Powers 
had not at the same time exhausted themselves in a European 
war, Japan would be at their mercy. Japan’s reckless plunge 
into war last summer may have thrust China into the valley of 
the shadow, but it may also be Japan’s undoing. It is not far- 
fetched to say that the decline of Japan has set in, and that the 
Japanese army has worked Japan’s ruin. 


The Rest of the World 


Japan may destroy itself, no doubt; but to say this is not to 
be conclusive with respect to the Far Eastern war. For before 
Japan has consummated its own destruction it miay also have 
dragged a large part of the world with it. Just as it was im- 
possible for the Japanese army to localize the war to North 
China, so it may not be possible for the world to localize it to 
the Far East. That the focus of world politics is shifting by 
reason of the Far Eastern war is already evident from the 
most external facts in world politics. First, there is the degree 
of absorption of the great Powers in what is happening on the 
Yangtze River and in the Yellow River basin: Second, there 
is the incorporation of Japan into the fascist bloc through the 
conclusion of the Italian-German-Japanese treaties. Even purely 
Mediterranean and Danubian rivalries are now pulled by the 
Pacific tide. The two hemispheres can no longer be separated 
in the diplomatic skein. A war involving two or more major 
Powers in the Far East is almost certain to expand to Europe 
or a European war expand to the Far East. And in that result, 
induced from whatever side, the United States is scarcely likely 
to be a disinterested spectator. 


The Far Eastern war has in it all the makings of another 
world war. In the first place, there is what may be called simple 
collision—a conflict coming out of such incidents as the sink- 
ing of the Panay or perhaps, in the future, a clash of Japanese 
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troops in Shanghai with British or American troops stationed 
there. As this is being written the Japanese have already given 
notice of what can be construed as the intention to take over 
the International Settlement of Shanghai. If the British and 
American governments forbid and the Japanese resort to direct 
action, a single machine gun volley fired across the Soochow 
Creek could be the first shot of an Anglo-American war against 
Japan, developing in the next instance into an Anglo-American- 
Russian war against Japan and then quickly into an Anglo-Amer- 
ican-Russian-French war against Japan, Germany and Italy. In 
the second place, there is the collision of historical imperial inter- 
est—the unresolved conflict for mastery in the Far East dating 
from the middle of the nineteenth century, the struggle, that is, 
for dominion over China. 


Japan and Russia 


~ 


Leaving out the factor of incident, such as a repetition of 
the Panay aftair, the immediate danger is a spread of the war to 
Soviet Russia. Here, too, the elements of accident and policy 
are combined. Either is enough to constitute a wart cause in the 
spirit that animates contemporary international relations. With 
respect to the first, it should be pointed out that since 1932, _ 
immediately after the incursion of Japan on the Asiatic con- — 

‘ tinent, the Russians have been fortifying the border of Siberia 
_ opposite Manchoukuo, laying up munitions, war supplies, ar- 
tillery, aeroplanes and tanks and stationing a garrison esti-— 
| mated to number at least 300,000 men. Periodically there have 
___ been clashes between Japanese and Russian troops on the fron- 
tier, and since the war in China began both sides have been | 
reinforcing their lines. There, too, as in Shanghai, a misunder- 
standing between two border detachments, an exchange ‘of a 
_ volleys and a Russo-Japanese war would act as the preliminary 
. - to a war between the fascist and anti-fascist coalitions. Wi 
_-fespect to the conflict of policy, the danger is less immediat 
es: but more serious. It is so great indeed that a peaceful 
ae 4 4 
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tion cannot be visualized unless one side or the other breaks 
down internally or one of them recedes from an historic position. 


Like most wars, the Russo-Japanese war of 1904 did not 
settle anything finally. The two Powets clashed at that time 
because each was advancing on the Asiatic continent, with 
Russia then forcing the pace; they had to come into collision. 
Now Japan is forcing the pace, and the direction of movement 
threatens to take it to a point where it must encroach on Rus- 
sian territory. The Japanese military have made scant conceal- 
ment of their designs on the maritime province of Siberia and 
Outer Mongolia, where Soviet Russian influence has been para- 
mount for more than a decade. In fact, the strategy that led 
them into the Chinese adventure had two motives. They 
wanted North China for itself as another step in continental 
expansion and they wanted it because of the advantages pos- 
session would confer vis-a-vis Soviet Russia. With Japanese 

_ garrisons in North China a barrier would be interposed between 
China and Soviet Russia. China would thus be at Japan’s mercy 
without threat of Russian interference and Japan could at its 
own choosing settle accounts with Soviet Russia without fear 
of a hostile China springing at it from behind. Moreover, es- 
_tablished in North China and Mongolia, Japan would be in a 
position from which it could flank Siberia and sever Asiatic 
and Siberian Russia at Lake Baikal. 


Therefore, the desire for Outer Mongolia as well as Inner 
j Mongolia, and therefore Moscow’s resolve to fight if Japan 
po foot across the border of Outer Mongolia, as Japan has 
“been formally notified. As Japan has been coming nearer and 
‘nearer Outer Mongolia since the Chinese were cleared out of 
Chahar and Suiyuan Provinces, the prospect of war has become 
more and more imminent. The Japanese cannot go much fur- 
ther without bringing on the war, and the psychology of re- 
straint is hardly characteristic of the Japanese army when suc- 
cessful. Under the best of circumstances, if Jpae should | 
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succeed in conquering China without provoking a war with 
Soviet Russia, there would be only armed truce rather than 
peace. Japan would not long be satisfied with control of North 
China while Soviet Russia remained fully armed on a loosely 
marked border. It would not deem itself or its new conquests 
safe. And Soviet Russia could never feel secure with a restless 
Japanese army ready to fling itself across Soviet Russian bor- 
ders. The tension would be unbearable. It would snap. 


As has already been said, a Russo-Japanese war under present 
world conditions could hardly fail to entangle the other Pow- 
ers. If it did not do so right away, as a consequence of Euro- 
pean balance of power politics, it would quite likely do so later 
as a result of such a war itself. If Japan and Soviet Russia 
fought each other to exhaustion and the other Powers could 
meanwhile remain out, the solution would be ideal from the 
nationalistic point of view of the others. For then two nations 
feared by a majority of the great Powers would be eliminated. 
The menace of Japan would be lifted, so far as the other em- 
pires with territories in the East would be concerned. The 
menace of Soviet Russia would be lifted, so far as the Central 
European Powers and the conservative elements of the other 
Powers were concerned. This is the orthodox calculation of 
power politics. But mutual exhaustion is an unlikely result. A 
decision is more likely. 


Implications of Russian Victory 


With decision the world would move several stages nearer 
crisis in the Far East. A Russian victory would leave Russian 


and therefore communist influence paramount, if not supreme, ° 


in the larger part of Asia. Communist influence would be para- 


mount in China, if China were not actually brought within the ; 
orbit of the Soviet system. A shadow would be thrown over — 
the Asiatic colonial possessions of the great Powers and the — 
trade of the great empires in China, principally Great Britain 
and the United States, would be subject to Moscow’s regula-_ : 
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tion, if not embargo. On neither political nor economic grounds 
would the great Powers submit more than temporarily. There 
would be a new principle and line of division: Soviet Russia 
and its satellites; Great Britain, France, the United States, 
Germany and perhaps in time Japan. With the new dynamic 
given by victory, Soviet Russia would push for the communiza- 
tion of Asia. The Western Powers would have to resist unless 
they were prepared to give up their empires and recede to the 
Western European and American continents. They would not 
be so prepared. One controversy would lead to another, and 
controversy to conflict—conflict on the social issue, the dead- 
liest conflict. 


Implications of Japanese Victory 


A Japanese victory, on the other hand, would hold even less 
comfort for the world. Japan has already given token of its 
intentions in Shanghai. Victorious, it would not only take sub- 
stantive possession of China but thereafter evict all other for- 
eign interests. The prospects of trade in China for Great 
Britain, the United States and other Occidental industrialized 
nations would be scant, if perceptible at all. This would be 
ground enough for the acrimony which sharpens to the point 
of war. But the Japanese army, too, would have the dynamic 
of victory. There are already vocal elements among the Jap- 
anese military calling for southward expansion—that is, ex- 
pansion into the areas in which Western Powers have colonies. 
It is hard to visualize a victorious Japanese army and navy 
quiescent. To the contrary, it may be taken for granted that 
they would seek to push forward, to execute their grand de- 
‘signs of Asiatic conquest. 


’ 


It is even harder to visualize the Occidental Powers sub- 
mitting, for then, too, they would be restricted to the Western 
‘Hemisphere, restricted under conditions that would exclude 
them from the world’s richest undeveloped markets at a time 
when foreign markets are necessary to subsistence. Theoreti- 
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cally peace might be possible under these conditions. Practically 
it can be excluded. Japan would have to be dealt with, whether 
there were European complications or not. Without regard to 
whether there is a Russo-Japanese war first or not, there is little 
likelihood of peace if Japan emerges clearly victorious over 
China and in control of Chinese territory. 


The Problem for America 


The outlook is not very bright. Looked at with a view to the 
hope of a decently ordered world, the war is fatal. Seen in 
itself, it is cruel, appalling, testimony to human failure, com- 
ing as it does only twenty years after the last holocaust, the 
wart to end war. If in no other sense, it is revolting in its spec- 
tacle of a helpless people submitted to invasion and slaughter 
for no other reason than that they are weak and have been un- 
warlike. It is in derogation of every hope of a regime of law 
under civilization‘s decrees that a nation be permitted to do with 
impunity as Japan is doing. And all hope of an international 
society under law goes by default if Japan be permitted to pro- — 
ceed toward success. For by so much any other nation under — 
the sway of power-drunken dictatorships, whether of an indi- — 
vidual or a caste, is encouraged to do likewise. Must then the 
rest of the world sit by as silent and passive spectator? : 
Every instinct in civilized persons cries the answer in the 

negative. And all the dictates of reason are in the affirmative. 
For on reflection it is evident that the only alternative to a pas- 
sive course is one that is worse. The only alternative now to a_ 
lesser war is a still greater war. If the attempt to form an in- 
om ternational society had not failed, if, that is, it had not been 
betrayed and its betrayal permitted by those who presuma 
: were its exponents and defenders in every country—then there 
would not be the fatal dilemma. If there were an international 
society functioning under international law, then an order to 
desist could be levelled against Japan, and if it were diso 
be first ostracised and then punished, the worl 
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strength being summoned to the task as an exercise of world 
police power. . . . But there is no international society and no 
international action can be visualized except in rhetorical 
phrases. Europe is not only divided but at swords’ points within 
itself. England and France acting with Italy and Germany? 
One has only to write down the words to reject them as mockery. 


Boycott 


There are no legal, social processes to our summoning. 
There is only forcible pressure—military pressure or economic 
pressure, and pressure not by all nations but only by some. 
Reduced from rhetoric to the concrete in action, there is pres- 
sure by England and the United States and France, with as- 
sistance from Soviet Russia on somewhat different grounds. 
In the concrete England and the United States can levy a boy- 
cott on Japan or they can send their navy against Japan or they 
can do both. In practice they would in all human likelihood 
have to do both if they did either one. 


Vehement and cogent arguments have been made by those 
who advocate the imposition of economic sanctions against 
Japan. Against these arguments it must be said at once that 
such sanctions would not be spontaneously effective. They 

would not bring Japan to an immediate halt. The Japanese 
army and navy have laid up enough military reserves to make 
that impossible. Sanctions would handicap, not inhibit them 
_—at least not for months, many months. And in the interval 
"in just the proportions that sanctions would begin to be effec- 
tive Japan’s resentment against the two boycotting Powers 
-_ would rise. And as the boycott threatened to be decisive, threat- 
ened to deprive Japan of victory, it may be taken for granted 

that Japan would not just sit and wait to be submerged. It 


would strike back. There would be not one Panay but six. 
More, retaliation would be taken against Western possessions 


Retaliation would be taken against foreigners in the Far East. 


As 


in the Far East, against their economic interests and their col- 
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onies. And both England and France and the United States 
have territorial possessions in the Far East which are at Japan's 
mercy. And then whether we had originally intended or wanted 
wat of not, we should have war. A universal boycott might be 
successful without war or with a simplified war, since it would 
be a war of the united world against a single nation. But a 
boycott of the only kind now in question, an Anglo-American _ 
boycott, would lead inevitably to war sooner or later. Before 
decision is taken as to boycotts, therefore, it is necessary to ask 
first whether we are willing to go to war or even to risk war. 

That question must be faced in light of the virtual certainty 
that a war against Japan would expand into a world war. The 
question then is reduced to a consideration of what can be 
accomplished by such a war commensurate with the human 
loss and the destruction. Leaving out the consideration that 
Western civilization might not emerge from such a war and 
its aftermath, we must ask what would be accomplished in the 
Far East. Japan would be driven out of China—a desirable 
end. Japan would be punished for violation of obligations and 
for anti-social conduct—a desirable end. Japan, too, would be 
eliminated from China—equally desirable. But would China 
thereby be freed from all infringements on its sovereignty and 
the Far East made an area in which peace could prevail be- 
cause the conditions of peace obtained? Or would there be 
just one less contender? Is it likely that nations which now 
have stakes in China and which free China from the Japanese 
menace—and incidentally save their stakes—is it likely that 
they would then make the sacrifices necessary to ensure peace — 
in the Far East? Or is it likely that China would be under — 
such obligations to them that, except for the elimination of — 
Japan, it would be just where it was before and the old unre- — 
solved rivalries for prior position in the Far East would remain as _ 
before? In the light of the spirit of world politics can there — 
be any doubt as to the answer? There would just have been 
another war, with the orthodox peace settlement leaving con- 
ditions of future wars. on 
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Our Choice 


It is a sign of the failure of the post-war generation that 
the choice before us now is exclusively between inaction and 
war, that we can do nothing about the Far East except let it 
play itself out to its tragic end or enlarge the war now in 
progress into a world war. But so it is. And only a soul spartan 
beyond human measure, or ghoulish, would consciously and 
wilfully elect war, knowing what modern war carries in its 
train. And only one without knowledge of history or capacity 
to reconstruct the future from the past would elect war, know- 
ing how little would be accomplished by war that would be 
of enduring social worth. Since the choice lies only between 
going to war and not going to war, then manifestly the only 
sensible choice is abstention. The choice is not of a good in 
preference to an evil, but of a lesser evil in preference to 
a greater. To stop the killing and the destruction in the Far 
East is not within our option. All that is open to us is to have 
more human sacrifice or less. Since no social ends are attain- 
able, then the only criterion can be that of economy of human 
suffering—less killing rather than more. And on that criterion 
there can be only one rational and humane decision. 


Hope for the Future 


There is something besides the humanitarian ground in justi- 
fication for that decision. In the first place, there is at least the 
chance that the Japanese menace will be taken care of by the 

Japanese army. There is at least the likelihood that Japan 
‘cannot succeed in China and that it will either bring about its 
‘own downfall by depletion of its energies or be brought so 
‘near exhaustion that it will have to bend to the will of other 
‘nations without invoking force. If that should materialize then 
there will be solution with the smallest risk to the world and 
‘the lightest burden to be imposed on the future. Then every- 
thing will be accomplished in the Far East without war that 
could be accomplished with war. Japanese expansion and mili- 
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taristic aggression will have been checked. Japanese domination 
of China will have been frustrated, and China can escape the 
role of Japanese colony and be free to proceed with its own 


reconstruction and regeneration as a modernized society. 


This raises the second point. Then China can escape not only 
subjection to Japan but potential subjection to some other 
Power that at some future date has an access of dynamic en- 
ergy or is driven to adventures by dictators or militarist castes. 
Then and only then will China have a chance for genuine in- 
dependence. Here it must be repeated: if China is saved from 
Japan by the intervention of other Powers, the victorious 
Powers will be left entrenched on Chinese soil. Then China 
will have been freed from Japan and left under obligations to 
its saviors, obligations that it will have to discharge in full and 
with interest. And history proves that there is neither mercy 
nor justice for weak nations which are under moral obligations 
to the strong, even when the strong have originally extended 
help without ulterior motives. In that case all the suffering 
China has undergone in this war will have been in vain, for it 
will have to be repeated. One of the few certainties in the Far 
East is that the 400,000,000 Chinese will not permanently or 
even long undergo infringements on their sovereignty except — 
when made to bend to superior force. As they have refused to 
bend to the Japanese, so would they in time refuse to allow 
themselves to be circumscribed by others. The frictions which - 
have culminated in the war with Japan would be generated in — 
their relations with other nations, including those that had — 
saved them from Japan. Sooner or later there would be more — 
difficulties in the Far East. Saved from Japan, the Chinese — 
would suffer less in the immediate future but more over the - 

____-whole period of their struggle for independence. If they escape 
_ from Japanese control by their own efforts through Japanese 
exhaustion after a longer war, they will suffer more now and 

less over the whole period. oS 
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Powers retain their privileges and possessions in China, if they 
retain their present status, then the underlying conditions that 
brought about this war will remain, the conditions that make 
the Far East a war area. As has been said, the indispensable 
condition of peace in the Far East is the extirpation of the sys- 
tem of international rivalry for control over China. Put other- 
wise, this means the independence of China. Without that, 
there is no hope for escape from periodic conflicts in the Far 
East. And if China should succeed in escaping Japanese rule by 
its own efforts, if Japan is forced to retreat while China is still 
left with some means of resistance, though those be only the 
means of guerrilla warfare, then China can proceed to a 
liquidation of all foreign encroachments on its soil. It will be 
in the mood to do so, and no Western Power will be in the 
mood to resort to force to defend its interests in China. Then 
once for all the question of China will be settled on the only 
basis that permits peace. China will be independent, under no 
obligations and conducting its relations with the rest of the 
world on terms of equality — exchanging goods as between 
equals and ideas as between equals. Then presumably one area 
in which war has been endemic for a hundred years will be quar- 
antined against the twentieth century disease of nationalism 
maddened by hunger for economic outlets and brummagem 
prestige. 
In fact, if there is any contribution to the world order that 
‘can accrue from the present war it is in this direction rather than 
‘through any punitive action against Japan as a deterrent for 
‘others. Punishment of Japan, not by an international body, but 
by England, and the United States would not serve as a de- 
‘terrent against similar infractions by other fascist countries. 
Neither aggression nor war would be outlawed. Italy and Ger- 
‘many would still be free to pursue their present course until E 
they too precipitate a war. The way to place a curb on Euro- 
“pean fascist aggressors is not through the Far East. Success for 
Japan may be an encouragement to European aggressors but 
tcible restraint of Japan would not necessarily restrain Euro- 
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pean aggressors unless punitive action were combined with 
simultaneous action against Italy and Germany, which is to 
say a world war. And as has already been said, it would be a 
ghoulish person who could consciously elect that course except 
as a last resort in self-preservation. And furthermore it still 
must be demonstrated that the defeat of all three aggressive 
Powers would necessarily be followed by a world order resting 
on law. There is little in the past to support the conclusion that 
war is the way to peace and that victorious nations are in the 
mood to institute an international society informed with justice 
and based on law. In fact, one of the great dangers in any ac- 
tion against Japan is precisely that it would lead to a world 
war which would be merely another struggle of coalitions, 
ending in nationalistic victory and a nationalistic peace and as 
destitute of genuine social ends as the last world war of 
coalitions: 


The war in the Far East is retribution for the blindness, folly 
and greed of the nineteenth century. All we can do is learn its 
lesson as watning for the future, meanwhile abstaining from 
participation and thus making retribution more cruelly exact- 
ing. Meanwhile there is hope that, without enlargement by the 
participation of other Powers, it may work out to a conclusion 


that will make not only unnecessary but impossible similar 


tragedies in the future, that will free us from the danger of a 
century in Asia like the last century in Europe. 
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1842 


1844 
1849-65 
1859 


1860 


1866 


1874-79 


1880-95 


RELEVANT DATA 


Canton opened to growing trade with merchantmen 
from Salem, Boston, Philadelphia. British trade 
larger. China, selling chiefly silk and tea, demands 
payment in silver inasmuch as small use for western 
goods. Britain wants to pay with opium from India. 
Result—first opium war. 

Treaty of Nanking, opening five parts, ceding Hong 
Kong to British, admitting consuls western Powers, 
indemnity, tariff adjustment. 

Beginning of policy of extraterritoriality, first nego- 
tiated by United States. - 

Tai-ping Rebellion — China’s war of insurrection 
against decadent Manchus. 

First commercial treaty signed between Japan and 
United States, after Commodore Perry's visit. 
Treaty of Tientsin signed between China and 
France, England, United States, allowing further 
commercial privileges, toleration of Christianity, re- 
vision of tariffs, appointment of ministers to Peking. 
United States dictated terms of extraterritoriality 
treaty with Japan which lasted until 1899. 

Japan makes abortive attempt take Formosa, takes 
Borin and Liuchiu Islands, forces opening three 
Korean ports. 

Nations slice off China’s dependencies — France 
takes Annam and Tonkin; England takes Burma 
and Wei-hai-wei; Russia builds Siberian railway 
and extends it across Manchuria, appropriates Port 
Arthur; Germany ‘leases’ Kiaschow Bay in Shantung. 
Japanese-Chinese war over Korea; China defeated, 
compelled cede Formosa, the Pescadores and sec- 
tions southern Manchuria to Japan, forced recog- 
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1898 


1900 


1902 


1904 


1906-08—United States’ friendly feeling for Japan begins om 


nize independence of Korea. But Russia, France, 
Germany force Japan give up her concessions on 
mainland. First tension between Japan and United 
States, whose previous relations most friendly. Japan 
protests United States annexation Hawaii. 


United States acquires Philippines. Open Door 
policy, definitely directed against European en- 
croachments in China, stated by Hay, United States 
Secretary of State. Accepted, reluctantly, by Euro- 
pean nations. 


Boxer Rebellion. Relief expedition of 19,000 men, 
mostly Japanese, saves besieged foreigners. Trouble 
settled; China pays indemnity, grants new conces- 
sions to foreign governments; Russia, pushing for” 
new position on Pacific, slow to withdraw troops. 
United States insists the two new Manchurian ports 
—Mukden and Antung—be opened for foreign 
trade. 

Anglo-Japanese Alliance —both countries fearing — 
Russia. 4 
Russo-Japanese war. Japan sees Russian advance as 
threat to her national safety. United States sym- — 
pathy with Japan, who was preventing Russian ab- — 
sorption of Northern China. Japan wins, forcing — 
Russia’s complete withdrawal from Manchuria, tak- — 
ing ice-free Port Arthur, half Saghalin. Peace treaty 
signed in United States through President Roose- 
velt’s good offices. ot 


shift. San Francisco, fearing Japanese coolie labor, 
votes segregation of Japanese school children. Japan — 
protests vehemently, but convinced by Roosevelt 
that California does not reflect feeling of United 
States as nation. Gentlemen’s Agreement (1908) 
under which Japan undertakes to withhold passpo ts 
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1911 


1914 


1915 
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from coolie labor attempting to enter United States. 
Roosevelt waves “‘big stick,’ sends United States 
fleet to Pacific for maneuvers. Violent criticism from 
Japan. Fleet proceeds around world, tension eases, 
friendly reception from Japan. 

Chinese revolution. Establishment republic. England 
takes Tibet, Russia makes headway in Outer Mon- 
golia, United States “dollar diplomacy’ promotes 
loans and investments in China. 


World War. China neutral by advice of United 
States and Japan. Japan declares war against Ger- 
many, seizing German concessions in China. 


While Europe busy with war, Japan presents “21 
demands” to China. First group (4 demands) pro- 
vides transfer all German controlled territories to 
Japan. Second group (7) gives Japan free penetra- 
tion South Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. Third 
group (2) gives Japan control vast iron and coal 
mines. Fourth group (1) Chinese government 
must promise not to cede nor lease to any Power 
but Japan any harbor, bay or island along China’s 
coast. Fifth group (7) gives Japan strangle hold 
on Chinese government, army, police, finances, plus 
certain railway concessions and naval bases. United 
States hears of demands and Japan denies them. 
On May 25, 1915, (China’s national Day of Humili- 
ation) China is forced to agree, but Japan waives 
fifth group. 

United States enters the war “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” China joins Allies. 


Versailles Peace Treaty. Against United States’ pro- 


test, Japan is awarded et holdings in 
Chinese territory. 


p21. 22 Washington Conference. Nine-Power Treaty. Japan 
ute to give up Shantung territory and evacuate 
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1932 
1933 


1935 


1936 


LDF 


Siberia. German concessions returned to China. 
Proportionate naval reduction. 

Rise of new Nationalist government in China. China 
attempts regain measure of control in Manchuria. 
September 18. Alleging that Chinese had caused 
bomb explosion on South Manchurian Railway, 
Japan seizes Mukden, begins occupation of three 
eastern provinces of Manchuria. Lytton Commission, 
appointed by League of Nations, later to recom- 
mend dissolution of Japanese régime, after which 
Japan withdraws from League. 

Undeclared war in Shanghai costing 120,000 lives, 
$400,000,000 (U.S. currency) property damage. 
Japan occupies Jehol province. Truce; Japanese army 
withdraws beyond Great Wall. 

In June, Nanking Government issues “Good Will 
Mandate” restraining anti-Japanese activities. Japan 
tries to instigate five-province secessionist movement 
in North China. Eventuates in small “autonomous” 


régime, more Japanese control, smuggling Japanese — 


goods, custom losses for China, widespread narcotic 
trade. 


Kidnapping of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek re- — 
sulting in understanding between Chiang and the — 
Red armies. Pressure of military party in Japan to — 


dominate China by force. 


y 


July 7, small clash between Chinese-Japanese troops : 


neat Peking, each claiming other troops precipitated — 


trouble. Undeclared war spreads. Japanese take 


Peiping, Shanghai, Nanking, Tsingtao. Chineses 
Government moves to Chungking. 
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